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The Oneida Association. 

The business men at Oncida who sometimes 
travel about the country, have frequently ex- 
pressed a wish that we would furnish them with 
a pamphlet or print of some kind, containing, 
in the shortest possible compass, all necessary 
information about the history, principles, and 
condition of the Oneida Association, which 
they might present to inquirers, and so save a 
world of talk. Our own experience of the lu- 
dicrous and abusive misrepresentations which 
abound in the country, and find their way oc- 
casionally into the newspapers, (see for example 
the lucubrations of the Rondout editor in our 
last two numbers,) gave the more force te this 
eall of the Oneida brethren, and we finally re- 
quested them to send us a list of the questions 
which are most frequently asked by strangers 
that examine them ; promising on our part to 
answer them if possible in a summary, requir- 
ing not more than twenty minutes reading.— 
They have sent a dozen lists, out of which we 
have sifted some thirty of the most essential 
questions, which we will try to answer, doing 
our best to give the most information in the 
shortest space ; and for this purpose confining 
our view to the single Association at Oneida, 
apart from the Community of Associations to 
which it belongs. 

Question 1.— Where is the Association loca- 
ted ? 

Answer.—On the Oneida creek, in the town 
of Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., three miles 
south of Oneida Depot. The post-office ad- 
dress of the Association is Oneida Castle, Onei- 
da Co., N. Y. 

Q. 2.— What is the number of members? 

A.—About 159; of whom one third are men, 
one third women, and one third children. 

Q. 3.—Do these all live in one house, and eat 
at one table ? 

A.—You see in the picture on this page, all 
the buildings occupied as dwellings by the As- 
sociation. The main building is sixty feet long, 
thirty-five feet wide, three stories high, with a 
habitable garret. The basement is divided in- 
to three equal rooms, each thirty-five feet 
long, (the width of the house,) and twenty 
The first, (in front,) is the dining 
room, where all eat together. The second is 
the kitchen. The third, (which runs into the 
offset on which the house is situated,) is the 
cellar. 


feet wide. 


Over the dining room isa parlor of the 
same size, for general gatherings. The rest 
of the house is divided into sleeping rooms; 
which, with those in the children’s house and 
out-buildings, accommodate the whole family. 

Q. 4.—How long has the Association been 
organized ? 

A.—Nearly four years. Many of the first 
members, however, were emigrants from Put- 
ney, Vt., where they had been organized in As- 
sociation nine years previously. 

Q. 5.— What are your principles? 

A.—Our fundamental principle is religion. 

Q. 6.— What denomination do you belong to? 

A.—To none of the popular denominations. 
We are generally called Perfectionists. 
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COMMUNITY-HOUSE AT ONEIDA RESERVE. 
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The above wood-cut, engraved by our young friend, E. H. De Larre, gives a correct view of the main 


dwelling-house of the Oneida Association, with the children’s house in the rear. 


The cottage on the 


right was formerly the dwelling of the original proprietor of the farm purchased by the Association. It 


is now occupied as a store, and place of reception for visitors. 
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A.—John H. Noyes, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, who studied theology under 
Prof. Stuart of Andover, and Dr. Taylor of 
New Haven, and in 1834, while a student and 
licentiate of the Yale Theological Seminary, 
became a Perfectionist. 

Q. 8.—Do you believe in the Bible? 

A.—Mbost heartily, and study it more than all 
other books. It is in fact our only written creed 
and constitution. 

Q. 9.—Are your views like those of Wesley? 

A.—Quite different. He did not believe in 
the ‘ New Covenant’, which enlists soldiers for 
life; or in other words, for perpetwal holiness. 
We do. 

Q. 10.—Have you any affinity with the Ober- 
lin Perfectionists ? 

A.—Very little. They follow Wesley. 

Q. 11.— What are your most important arti- 
cles of faith? 

A.--We believe, first, that Jesus Christ, 
the king of the world, came the second time and 
began to reign, 1800 years ago, i. e. within the 
lifetime of one generation from the time of his 
first coming; (according to Matt. 24: 34;) and 
secondly, that he is in us (as in all true believ- 
ers) a Savior fromallsin. These are the foun- 
dations of our whole theological and social sys- 
tem. 

Q. 12.—Is your system any thing like that 
of Fourier? 

A.—We have very little acquaintance with 
Fourier’s writings ; but find, from what we have 
seen of them, that we differ widely from him on 
the most essential points. He relies on attrac- 
tion, i. e. the love of utilities, economies, luxu- 
ries, &e., for the motive power of Association. 
Our motive power is faith, i. ¢., attraction 
towards Christ, and spiritual life. He begins 
with industrial organization and physical im- 
provements, expecting that a true religion and 
the true relation of the sexes will be found out 
three or four hundred years hence. We begin 
with religion and reconciliation of the sexes, 
and expect that industrial reform and physical 
improvement will follow, and that too within 
less than three or four hundred years. He thinks 
that the Pentecost principle—community of 
goods—is ‘the grave of liberty’. We think it 
is the prime clement of heavenly freedom.— 
We expect, however, to learn many things 
about externals, from Fourier. 

Q. 13.—What are your rules and regula- 
tions ? 

A.—The Bible, as I said before, is our only 
written constitution. 
code of bye-laws. 


We have no systematic 
Or rather, we have no 
statute book. Unwritten bye-laws are constant- 
ly growing in us and among us, by the sugges- 
tions of experience. Wisdom, evolved by 





Q. 7.—Who is the founder of your system ? 


trials and established by precedents, is the 


common law of all countries; and this is our 
code. 

Q..14.— You must have officers. 
you elect them ? 

A.—We do not elect them—-we find them out. 
God and education make officers; and ina just 
society, they are sure to reach their places by 
a natural process. 

Q. 15.— What do you rely upon for the reg- 
ulation and discipline of members ? 

A.—On religious influence, free criticism, 
and education. 

Q. 16.—What are your means of religious 
influence ? 

A.—We have meetings every evening, and 
they are generally devoted to religious conver- 
sation and reading; though business and other 
topics are not excluded. Then we have a re- 
ligious meeting on Sunday, open to the public. 
The Bible is the daily study of men, women, 
and children. 

Q. 17.— What is your system of Criticism ? 

A.—We tell each other plainly and kindly 
our thoughts about each other in various ways. 
Sometimes the whole Association criticise a 
member in meeting. Sometimes it is done 
more privately, by committces, and sometimes 
by individuals. In some eases, criticism is direc- 
ted to general character, and in others to spe- 
cial faults and offenses. Generally, criticism 
is invited by the subject of it, and is regar- 
ded as a privilege. It is well understood that 
the moral health of the Association depends on 
the freest circulation of this plainness of speech; 
and all are ambitious to balance accounts in this 
way as often as possible. 


How do 


Q. 18.— What are your provisions for edu- 
cation? 

A.—We have a daily school for children in 
| which common learning is taught, in connection 
with the fear of God and the law of love. But 
it is understood among us that the whole Asso- 
ciation is a school; and all members, old and 
young, are supplied with books, and addict 
themselves to various branches of learning as 
they have opportunity. 

Q. 19.—Do you hold to Community of pro- 
perty ? 

A.—The ideas of the Association in regard 
to the ownership and distribution of property, 
are statedin our Ist Annual Report as follows : 
We believe— ‘ 

1, That all the systems of property-getting 
in vogue in the world, are forms of what is 
vulgarly called the ‘grab-gaine,’ i. c., the 
game in which the prizes are not distributed 
by any rules of wisdom and justice, but are 
seized by the strongest and crafticst; and that 
the laws of the world simply ¢ive rules, more 
or less civilized, for the conduct of this game. 





2. That the whole system thus defined, is 


based on the false assumption that the lands 
and goods of the world, previously to their 
possession by man, have no owner, and right- 
fully become the property of any one who first 
gets possession ; which assumption denies the 
original title of the Creator, excludes him from 
his right of distribution, and makes the ‘ grab 
game,’ in one form or other, inevitable. 

3. That God the Creator has the first and 
firmest title to all property whatsoever ; that 
he therefore has the right of distribution ; that 
no way of escape from the miseries of the 
‘ grab-game’ will ever be found, till Ais title 
and right of distribution are practically ac- 
knowledged; that in the approaching reign of 
inspiration, he will assert his ownership, be ac- 
knowledged and installed as distributor, and 
thus the reign of covetousness, competition 
and violence, will come to an end. 

4. That God never so makes over property 
to man, as to divest himself of his own title ; 
and of course that man can never in reality 
have absolute and exclusive ownership of lands, 
goods, or even of himself, or his productions, 
but only subordinate joint-ownership with God. 

5. That in the kingdom of God, every loyal 
citizen is subordinate joint-owner with God, of 
all things. Rev. 21: 7. 

6. That the right of individual possession of 
the specific goods of the universe, under this 
general joint-ownership, is determined by the 
arbitrament of God through inspiration, direct 
or indirect. 

7. That there is no other right of property 
beyond these two; viz., the right of general 
joint-ownership by unity with God; and the 
right of possession as determined by inspira- 
tion. 

8. That the right of possession, in the case 
of articles directly consumedin the use, is neces- 
sarily equivalent to exclusive ownership, but 
in all other cases, is only the right of beneficial 
use, subject to the principle of rotation, and 
to the distributive rights of God. 

It will be seen from this statement of prin- 
ciples, that the Oneida Association cannot 
properly be said to stand on any ordinary plat- 
form of communism. Their doctrine is that 
of community, not merely or chiefly with each 
other, but with God; ‘and for the security of 
individual rights, they look, not to constitutions 
or compacts with each other, but to the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Spirit of truth, which 
is above all. The idea of their system, stated 
in its simplest form, is, that all believers con- 
stitute the family of God; that all valuables, 
whether persons or things, are family property; 
and that all the labors of the family, are diree- 
ted, judged, and rewarded in the distribution ¢* 
enjoyments, by the Father. 

Perhaps the best encomium on these prinei- 
ples may be deduced from the fact that the As- 
sociation, under the influence of them, has 
lived in eutire harmony in relation to property 
interests for four years, and has met with no 
difficulty in respect to the distributiun of posses- 
sions and privileges. 

No accounts are kept between the members 
and the Association, or between the several 
members; and there is no more occasion for 
them than there is between man and wife, or 





than there was between the several members of 
the family which gathered around the apostles 
on the day of Pentecost. The Association be- 
licves that in the kingdom of heaven ‘every 
man will be rewarded according to his works? 
with far greater exactness than is done in the 
kingdoms of this world ; but it does not believe 
that money is the currency in which rewards 
are to be distributed and accounts balanced. 
Its idea is that love is the appropriate reward of 
labor ; that in a just spiritual medium, every 
individual, by the fixed laws of attraction, will 
draw around him an amount of love exactly pro- 
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portioned to his intrinsic value afd efficiency, | the outside property, such as lands, notes, &e., | 


(which we fought through without a doctor,) 


and thus that all accounts will be punctually and | belonging to the members. About half of this | the Association has been almost entirely free 


justly balanced without the complicated and 
cumbersome machinery of book-keeping. 

As to the /ega/ titles of land and other prop- 
erty, no special measures have been taken to se- 
sure the Association from individuals. Those 


who owned or purchased lands in their own 


games at the beginning. have retained their 
deeds, and no formal transfer of any property 
brought in by the members, has been made to 
the Association. 
heen consolidated by love, and not by law. 

The terms of admission so far as property is 
concerned, are stated in the Register of the As- 
‘ociation as follows : 

“On the admission of any member, all prop- 
erty belonging to him or her, becomesthe prop- 
erty of the Association. 
mated amount will be kept, and in case of the 
vabsequent with 
sociation, according to its practice hexetofore, 


amount. ‘This practice however stands on the 
ground, not of obligation, but of expediency and 
liberality; and the time and manner of' re- 
funding must be trusted to the discretion of the 
Association. 
ber, his subsistence and education in the Asso- 
elation are held to be just equivalents for his 
labor ; and no accounts are kept between him 
and the Association, and no claim of wages 
acerucs to him in case of subsequent with- 
lrawal.”’ | 

Q. 20.—Do you carry out these principles, and | 
opply them to social rights, %. ¢., property in | 
wives and children ? 
A.—Certainly ; read them over again, and | 
We apply these 


see if you have any objection. 
principles, not only to property and social | 
rights, but to our ownership of ourselves. 
(J. 21.—Do you separate husbands and wives? | 
A.—No; but we teach them the law of love: | 
‘ Thou shalt love, [not merely thy wife and chil- 
dren, but] thy neighbor as thyself ;’? and when 
they have got that lesson by heart, they separate 
themselves far enough to let in their neighbor. 
You will find satisfaction about many curious 
questions on this delicate subject, in our three 
Annual Reports, especially the first. In this 
short catechism, we can only assure you, as to 
the results of our social system, that we live in 
peace, have good health, and are not troubled 
with involuntary propagation. 
Q. 22.—Do parents take the care of their own 











children ? 

A.—Yes, if they please. 
as fast as they become intelligent, come to re- 
gerd the whole Association as one family, and 
all children as the children of the family.— 
Their special relation to their own children, 
though it is not extirpated or despised, is redu- 
ced to subordination to the general family rela- 
tion. The care of the children, after the peri- 
od of nursing, is committed to those who have 
the best talent and most taste for the business, 
and so the parents are made free for other av- 





But members, | 


ovations. 

Q. 23.— What are your regulations about 
labor ? 

A.—Labor in the Association is free; and 
we find that ‘free labor’ is more profitable 
than ‘slave labor.’ Our men and women 
organize themselves, or are organized by the 
general managers, into groups, under chief’, 
for the various departments of work. These 
groups are frequently changed, and constant 
rotation goes on, so that all have variety of oc- 
eupation, and opportunity to find out what each 
one is best adapted to. 

Q. 24.— What do you do with the lazy ones? 

A.—This sort of persons cannot live under 
our system of religious influence, criticism and 
education. When cases of laziness or other 
bad behavior occur, our most common way of 
punishing the offender, has been, to dismiss him 
from his group, and request him to stop work. 
'This brings him to terms sooner than any thing 
else. We have to criticise members for work- 
ing too much, oftener than for being lazy. 

Q. 25.— What amount of capital has the 

Association ? 
A.——We have not the means of an exact esti- 


The stock of the company has | 


| stock of broom-corn, which we shall manufac- 
| ture for market. 
| . . . . 

various and choice fruit trees growing, and our 


A record of the esti- | 


1 ~lanoere 1 _ 2 ony ei wr 
lrawal of the member, the As- | garde ners in the State—Mr. Henry THacker 
|—and intend under his management, to devote 

. . bf . . : 
will refund the property or an equivalent | our farm at some future time mostly to garden- 


jing and fruit-growing. 


While a person remains 2 mein- | 


| 
| 


mill, anda machine-shop. The grist-mill makes 


| ought first, to understand and hold by heart, 





mate, but it is safe to say $50,000, including all 


| ° ° . 
sum is invested in permanent, available proper- 





ty at Oneida. 

| Q. 26.—Are you involved in debt ? 
A.—We owe the State for lands, about 

eight hundred dollars. Otherwise we are clear; 

and we make it a general rule, to pay as we go. 

| Q.27.—How much land have you ? 

| A.—About two hundred and seventy-five 

‘acres ; mostly very good meadow land. 

Q. 28.-—-What do you raise? 

A.—Most of the articles commonly raised 

iby farmers. We have thisyear, a considerable 





We have large orchards of 


vegetable garden has been very productive and 
profitable. We have one of the best amateur 


Q. 29.—Are you engaged in any manufac- 
tures ? 

A.—We have a mill, 68 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, three stories high, on a good water power. 
In this building, there is a saw-mill, a grist- 


the best of flour, and is obtaining a large run 
of custom. The machine-shop is doing some 
business, and getting ready for more. Then we 
have a shoe-shop, and a blacksmith-shop in ac- 
tive operation, and are preparing for wagon- 
making. 

Q. 30.— What are your expenses ? 

A.-—The only estimate we have made is re- 
corded in our Second Annual Report; ac- 
cording to which, the expense for board is 45 
cents per week for cach individual; or about 
$24 per year, and for clothing $10,50 per year. 

Q. 31.—Does the Association support itself ? 

A.—During the first three years, we were 
engaged in preparatory labors, building mills, 
&e. and could not be said to have supported 
ourselves, except as we increased the value of 
the homestead. This year we have begun to 
use our preparations, and expect to be able to 
showin our Annual Report in February, that 
the Oneida Association is a self-supporting in- 
stitution. 

Q. 32.— What are your conditions of mem- 
bership ? 

Any one proposing to join the Association, 


our religious and social doctrines ; secondly, to 
count the cost of enlisting with us for life ; 
thirdly, to get his freedom from any claims of 
kindred, &c., that may entangle us ; and fourth- 
ly, to pay all his debts, or at least, disclose 
them to us, that we may know his situation. 
Joining us is like marriage; and these are sim- 
ply the prudent preliminaries of such a decisive 
act. If the parties are not in sympathy, or 
are in external circumstances unfavorable to a 
union, it is better for them to remain friends, 
than to venture on a closer connexion. 

Q. 33.—Are you receiving members from time 
to time? 

A.—The Oneida Association is as full as it 
ought to be, with its present accommodations. 
But other affiliated associations are commencing 
in several parts of the country, where new 
members can be received. 

Q. 34.—Can airy one leave the Association? 

A.—Of course. When any one is discon- 
tented, and threatens to leave, we always set 
the doors wide open. All malcontents and cow- 
ards have frequently been requested to leave, 
and we trust all of them have done so. De- 
sertions have been very few; and several, after 
trying the world, have come back. Generally 
secession in our commonwealth, is more disa- 
greeable to the individual states, than to the 
general government. 

Q. 35.—Do you employ physicians ? 

A.—We have had very little occasion for 
their services. The only deaths that have dc- 
curred among us in the four years past, have been 
those of small children, five in all; and except- 


from serious disease. 

Q 36.—Do you expect to be tolerated by the 
world arownd you ? 

A.—The prospect is fair in this respect.— 
We were abused in Vermont, but have been 
New York. The Tribune, a 
year or two ago, recognised our right to try 
Several distin- 


well treated in 








our new fashion of society. 
guished lawyers and judges of the State, we 
understand, have expressed the same opinion. 
We sent copies of the First Report, which con- 
tains all of our most startling novelties, to the 
Governor, and other high functionaries in 1849, 
and have not heard that their peace was dis- 
turbed. You will find some signs of public 
opinion on this point, in an article under the 
caption,‘ The Verdict of Protestantism,’ in an- 
other column. Several temporary excitements 
have been stirred up against us in the circle of 
our immediate neighbors, by the efforts of de- 
serters; and by the firebrands that have pur- 
sued us from Vermont. But they have always 
soon subsided, without serious hostilitics. We 
have recently had a trial of this kind, owing 

: . . i 
partly to imprudences of our own, which, how- 
ever, has terminated amicably. It threatened 
for a time to bring us into collision with the 
State authorities; but finally proved to be on- 
ly an occasion of testing and manifesting their 
liberality. It also led to an open expression of 
the feelings of our neighbors, which we think 
goes far toward settling the question of tolera- 
tion in our favor. We have always stood rea- 
dy, in New York as in Vermont, to leave our 
settlement peaceably, and seek other quarters, 
if the people arounc us should pronounce us a 
nuisance ; and in order to ascertain the state 
of our neighbors’ feelings, we recently circula- 
ted among them a document, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 

**To tue District ATroRNEY OF THE CouNTY oF 
ONEIDA, AND ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN :— 

This is to certify that we, the undersigned, citi- 
zens of the towns of Vernon and Lenox, are weil 
acquainted with the general character of the Onei- 
da Community, and are willing to testify, that we 
regard them as honorable business men, as good 
neighbors, and quiet,peaceable citizens. We be- 
lieve them to be lovers of justice and good order— 
that they are men who mind their own business, 
and in no way interfere with the rights of their 
neighbors. We regard them, so far as we know, 
as persons of good moral character; and we have 
no sympathy with the recent attempts to disturb 
their peace.” 

This was readily signed by nearly every one 
we asked, and in most cases with hearty good- 
will. The largest land-owner and the most in- 
fluential citizen on the Oncida Reserve, vol- 
untarily said to those who called on him, 
as he had said to others, that he consid- 
ered us not only good, peaceable citizens, 
but the best class in this region; and regarded 
it as a blessing to the people around, to have 
us in their midst. 





Toleration. 


The following is an extract from our Second An- 
nual Report, written nearly two years ago. The 
correctness of the views presented in it, and the jus- 
tice of its compliment to the legal profession, are 
verified by our recent experience : 

What have been the results of our experience 
on the point of toleration? Is the world pre- 
pared to allow our experiment, and give us 
fair play? Our experience at Oneida has es- 
tablished one fact, viz., that Putney does not 
present an average specimen of the civilization 
of this country. We are willing to look upon 
the foolish and mean transactions of 1847 with 
charity for the mass of the people there, and 
to attribute their proceedings to the imposition 
of a dark and malignant influence, which they 
were then unable to resist. But, whether 
their misfortune or voluntary crime, the character 
of tle facts stands unchanged ; the disgraceful 
index remains, that there is one receding point 
in the midst of an advancing world. Their bru- 
tal strokes at our press, at our private Asso- 
ciation for Reform, at free opinion and fiec 
discussion, all belonged to the past age; for 
which, if they can forgive themselves, and regain 
the self-respect and moral security which 
should attend a right course, we certainly can 
freely forgive them. 

In contrast with the course pursued at Put- 
ney, Gamaliel’s principle of non-intervention 


ed by the people immediately around us, though 
our principles are fully known, and the emis- 
saries of the Putney inquisition have done all 
they could to disturb our relations with our 
neighbors. Our first annual Report has met 
with a civil, and in most cases a favorable re- 
ception, in the most respectable quarters. 

Another important fact which our experience 
goes to establish, is, that of the three learned 
professions which rule society and determin 
public opinion, viz., the doctors, the lawyers, 
and the priests, the lawyers are far the most lib- 
eral towards us. There is a class of pettifog- 
gers, it is true, who by no means deserve this 
commendation ; but we have found lawyers who 
are really well educated and in good practice, 
so far as we have come in contact with them, 
to be immeasurably superior to the doctors and 
priests, in the civilization of free thought and 
discussion. So the very men into whose hands 
the intolerance of society is most likely to 
throw us, are the men who are most likely to 
prove liberal mediators between us and society, 
or at least Gamailiels. 

One reason probably of the liberalism of the 
lawyers, is, that their minds are trained in a 
school where there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, and both sides are discussed and attended 
to; while the doctors and the priests give forth 
their wisdom as oracles, without being subject 
to the ordeal of reciprocal argument. The law- 
yer knows that all his positions will be keenly 
scrutinized and severely canvassed, and he has 
to do with judges who compel him to look well 
to the soundness of his facts and arguments ; so 
he learns to feel the value of unanswerable 
truth. But the doctors and priests merely ped- 
dle out traditional science, to customers who 
ask no questions—an experience not very fa- 
vorable to liberality and love of the truth, or 
even to any discipline of mind at all. Another 
reason of the liberalism of the lawyers, may be, 
that their profession gives them a truer insight 
into human nature than others have, whereby 
they learn the warping force of prejudice, and 
the deceitfulness of appearances; they thus 
form the habit of assuming that there are two 
sides to every question, and of suspending or 
moderating their judgment of persong and prin- 
ciples that are condemned by report and popu- 
lar opinion. 

Moreover, lawyers understand better than 
any other class, that rrurH is the fowndation 
of all Law; and this is the very principle to 
which we appeal in our controversy with the 
law. We say that Truth is the constitution of 
the wniverse; and any law which has not the 
authority of Truth, is unconstitutional, and 
may be annulled by any process which shall 
bring the question of its constitutionality fairly 
before the supreme court of Reason. Law- 
yers, we repeat, understand this appeal better 
than any other class. 





The Verdict of Protestantism. 


Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews, the pioneer of Pho- 
nography in this couutry, is issuing a series of 
pamphlets on the ‘ Science of Society,’ two numbers 
of which are before us. In the first, he establishes 
the interesting proposition that all the great reform 
movements of modern times, tend to one and the 
same point, viz., the Sovereignty of the Individual ; 
in other words, that man is rising, while institu- 
tions are going down. - : 

He instances the Protestant Reformation, the 
Democratic Revolution that commenced with Crom- 
well, and the Socialist agitation of the present time, 
as the three great developments in connection with 
the Church, the State, and Society, most worthy of 
notice ; and shows by 4 very clear analysis that they 
are the same in essence and spirit ; the fundamental 
principle of each being the assertion of man’s su- 
premacy over the institutions and forms that Church, 
State, and Society, have imposed upon him. In the 
following passage he discusses the bearing of Pro- 
testantism and Democracy on the Marriage question, 
and makes an appropriate allusion to our Com- 
munity :— 

«*When the battles which are thus already waged 
in these various departments of human affairs between 
Government and the Individual shall have been fi- 
nally fought and won, the domain of Government 
will have shrunk to the merest fragment of its old di- 
mensions. Hardly any sphere of legislation, worthy 
of the name, will remain, save that of the marriage 
and parental relations. These are subjects of great 
delicacy, and form, ordinarily, an insuperable barri- 
er to the freedom of investigation in this direction. 
It is in connection with these subjects that men 
shrink with dismay from what they understand to be 
the programme of Socialism. A brief consideration 
of the subject, conducted with the boldness and im- 
partiality of science, will demonstrate, however, 
that the most extreme proposition of Socialism does 
not transcend, in the least, the legitimate operation 
of the fundamental principle of either Protestantism 
or Democracy. There is that, both in one and the oth- 
er, which, carried simply out to its logical.and inev- 
itable conclusion, covers the whole case of marriage & 
the love relations, and completely emancipates then: 
from the impertinent interference of human legisla- 
tion. First, what says Protestantism? Why, that 
the right of private judgment in matters of con- 
science, is paramount to all other authority whatso- 








ing a hard dysentery campaign in our first year, 


revails, and seems li ely to prevail, in the 
tate of New York. We have been well treat- 


ever. But marriage has been, in all ages, a sub- 
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THE CIRCULAR. : 








ject eminently under the dominion of conscience aud 
‘the religious sense. Besides, it is one of the best 
recognized principles of high-toned religionism, that 
every action of the life is appropriately made mat- 
ter of conscience, inasmuch as the responsibility of 
the Individual toward God is held to extend to every, 
even the minutest thing, which the Individual does. 
No man, we are told, can answer for his brother. 
This, then, settles the whole question. It abandons 
the whole subject to the conscience of the Individual. 
It implies the charge of a spiritual despotism, wholly 
unwarranted, for any man to interfere with the con- 
scientious determination of any other with regard to 
it. Nor can it be objected, with any effect, that this 
rule only applies when the determination of the Indi- 
vidual accords with, and is based upon his own con- 
scientious conviction, for who shall determine wheth- 
er it be so or not? Clearly no one but the Individu- 
al himself. Any tribunal assuming to do it for him 
would be the Inquisition over again, which is the 
special abhorrence of Protestantism. 
Such, then, is the Protestant faith. But what, 
let us inquire, is the Protestant practice? Precisely 
what it should be, in strict accordance with the 
fundamental axiom of Protestantism. Every variety 
of conscience, and every variety of deportment in 
reference to this precise subject of love, is already 
tolerated among us. At one extreme of the scale, 
stand the Shakers, who abjure the connection of the 
sexes altogether. At the other extremity stands the 
association of Perfectionists, at Oneida, who hold 
and practice, and justify by the Scriptures, as a 
religious dogma, what they denominate complex mar- 
riage, or the freedom of love. We have, in this 
State, stringent laws against adultery and fornica- 
tion; but laws of that sort fall powerless, in Ameri- 
ca, before the all-pervading sentiment of Protes- 
tantism, which vindicates the freedom of conscience 
to all persons and in all things, provided the conse- 
quences fall upon the parties themselves. Hence the 
Oneida Perfectionists live undisturbed and respected, 
in the heart of the State of New York, and in the 
fuce of the world; and the civil government, true 
to the democratic prineiple, which is only the same 
principle in another application, is little anxious to 
interfere with this breach of its own ordinances, so 
long as they cast none of the consequences of their 
conduct upon those who do not consent to bear thein.” 
This is a very sensible view of the case for all par- 
ties; and we commend it to the studious attention of 
those well-meaning friends, who gave themselves so 
much trouble on our account, four years ago—par- 
ticularly the editor of the Vermont Pheenix, whose 
simple consternation at our movements, was very 
much like that of the old lady, who, travelling for 
the first time by railroad, was accustomed, every 
time the train stopped, or any unusual noise occur- 
red, to thrust her head out of the window, and’en- 
quire, ‘ What’s burst?’ Among other things, this 
editor incontinently affirmed that our press would 
not be tolerated for a week, ‘ even in the tainted at- 
mosphere of the city 
Now if these good people would but keep cool, and 
give a little more scope to common sense, they would 
soon see that nothing has ‘ burst.’ It will appear, by 
and by,not only that we are on the same platform with 
Luther, Cromwell, and the puritan democrats of our 
revolution, but that we are their proper heirs and 
representatives. The orthodoxy of our position, ac- 
cording to the Protestant and Democratic standard, 
is becoming more and more conspicuous to the intel- 
ligent, and is rapidly casting into shadow and ques- 
tion, the luminaries who have heretofore represented 
this standard, but who are now seen, weighed down 
by their own reputations, sticking fast in the ancient 
pharisaic mud. Daniel Webster, for instance, and 
such men as Drs. Stuart and Taylor of the church, 
begun well fifty years ago, as cadets of progress, 
Protestantism and Democracy ; but every body can 
see that they have outlived the promise of this first 
position, and that as reputation, wealth and honors 
have grown upon them, they have lagged behind the 
spirit of the times, and finally have come to repre- 
sent the stagnation of popish and pagan ages, rath- 
er than the heroic inspirations of the present and 
the future. Simply to stand still, is to leave the 
ranks of Protestantism and Democracy, and join the 
dark despotisms which they are raised up to combat. 
Forward or fall, is the only alternative of the field 
we have entered upon. And careful investigators 
will see, as Mr. Andrews does, that we are only 
obeying this law—that we have simply followed out 
the grand principles of Protestantism and Democra- 
ey to their ultimate issue; reaching the ‘ bull’s eye 
of destiny,’ not in the rash spirit of the French 
revolution, but by the guidance of God, and the 
deliberate natural pressure of the times. Mr. An- 
drews continues : [a. 


«Such, then, is the unlimited sweep of the funda- 
mental axiom of Protestantism. Such its unhesita- 
ting indorsements, both theoretically and practical- 
ly, of the whole doctrine of the absolute Sovereign- 
ty of the Individual. It does not help the matter, to 
assert that it is an irreligious or a very immoral act 
to do this, or that, or the other thing. Protestant- 
ism neither asserts or denies that. It merely asserts 
that there is no power to determine that question, 
higher than the Individual himself. It does not help 
the matter to affirm that the Scriptures, or the law 
of God, delivered in any form, has determined the 
nature and limits of marriage. Protestantism, again, 
neither denies that proposition nor affirms it. It 


merely affirms, again, that the Individual himself 


must decide for himself what the law of God is, and 
that there is no authority higher than himself to 
whose decision he can be required to submit. It is 
arrogance, self-righteousness, and spiritual despo- 
tism for me to assume that you have not a conscience 
as well as I, and that if you regulate your own con- 
duct in the light of that conscience, it will not be as 
well regulated in the sight of God as it would be if I 
Were to impose the decisions of my conscience upon 
you. 

In general, howe -er, Government still interferes 


XUM 


with the marriage ‘and parental relations. Democ- 
racy in America has always proceeded with due def- 
erence to the prudential motto, festina lente [make 
|haste slowly.] In France, at the time of the first 
| Revolution, Democracy rushed with the explosive 
| force of escapement from centuries . of compression, 
point blank to the bull's eye of its final destiny, from 
| which it recoiled with such force that the stupid 
world has dreamed, for halfa century, that the vital 
| principlejof Democracy was dead. As logical sequence 








| The most interesting feature of this movement, is 
| the prevailing religious element of Kossuth’s inspi- 
|ration. The French infidels once tried to bring 
} about this marriage of the nations, but it turned 
|out a world-wide revelry of horror and blood. Kos- 
| suth’s revolution has begun in a very different spir- 
|it. His speeches are full of reverent mention of | 
|God, and confessions of his providence. There is a 











ring soldiers. We passed the night two miles above 
Newburg. Thursday we reached our place of desti- 
nation and began to load our vessel.- This was not 
finished until Saturday forenoon. It was Mrs. Cra- 
gin’s wish to visit the old stone house, where Mr. 
Cragin and family, some ten years ago, resided.— 
To do this, Mrs. Cragin, Miss Allen, and myself, left 
in the yawl, about two hours before the loading was 


jfrom Democratic principle, the legal obligation of | tinge of oriental devotion and simplicity in his relig- | finished, and were to get on board below, whenever 


|marriage was sundered, and the Sovereignty of the 
| Individual above the institution was vindicated.— 
That the principle of Democracy is, potentially, still 
the same, will appear upon slight examination,— 
| Democracy denies all power to Government in mat- 
| ters of religion. No Democratic Government does, 
| therefore, or can, base its interference with marriage 
| upon the religious ground. It defines marriage to 
| be, and regards it as being, amere civil contract. 
It justifies its own interference with it upon the same 
| ground that it justifies its interference with other 
| contracts, namely, to enforce the civil obligations 
, connected with it, and toinsure the maintenance of 
|children. But here, as in the ease of ordinary obli- 
| gations, if the conviction obtains, that different con- 
ditions of society will render the present relations of 
property between husband and wife, unnecessary, 
and secure, by the equitable distribution and gener- 
al abundance of wealth, a universal deference on the 
part of parents, to the dictates of nature in behalf of 
children, Democracy will cease to make this subject 
an exception to her dominant principles. A tenden- 
cy tochange these conditions is already shown in the 
passage of laws to secure to the wife an independent 
or individual enjoyment of property. Already the 
observation is made, too, that children are never 
abandoned among the wealthy classes, and hence the 
natural inference that the scientific production, the 
equitable distribution, and the economical employ- 
ment of wealth would render human laws unneces- 
sary to enforce the first mandate of nature, hospital- 
ality and kindness toward offspring. The doctrine 
is already considerably diffused, that the union of 
the sexes would be, not only more pure, but more 
permanent, in the absence, under favorable circum- 
stances, of all legal interference. But whether that 
be so or not, is not now the question. I am merely 
asserting that the inevitable tendency of Democracy, 
like that of Protestantism, is toward abandoning this 
subject to the sovereign determination of the Indiv- 
idual, and that Democracy in this country will at- 
tain, only more leisurely, the same point to which it 
went at a single leap, and from which it rebounded, 
in France.” 
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Je We print an extra number of this week’s 
paper. Friends may obtain a supply for free circu- 


lation, by application through the mail or otherwise. 





IE Memoranda.--On the 26th of November, 
four years ago, we evacuated Putney. On the same 
day, Messrs. Burt and Ackley commenced the Oneida 
Association. On the 26th of November, this year, 
we received a telegraphic dispatch, announcing the 
favorable crisis referred to in our last answer on the 
preceding page, which indicates the attainment of 
toleration at Oneida. 


The Magyar Leader. 

The extraordinary interest that has been gather- 
ing in anticipation of Kossuth’s arrival, suffers no 
abatement. On the contrary, the more his charac- 
ter and movements are studied, the more marvelous 
and heart-stirring his providential mission appears. 

Do our readers perceive the curious dramatic in- 
terest of his connection thus far with this country ? 
Verily, we are like to have a romance on the largest 
scale; with nations and continents mixed up ina 
game of love, intrigue, jealousy, and all the et cet- 
eras of anovel, and Kossuth at the centre of the 
plot. If we could personate Kossuth in the femi- 
nine, the elements of the romance would be complete. 
First, we send a national vessel to the confines of 
Asia, to rescue him from his persecutors. He is 
carried off, in defiance of the tyrannical old guar- 
dians, Austria and Russia. Then follows a breach— 
a proper lover’s quarrel, induced by the lies and in- 
trigue of enemies. Then, «a speedy reconciliation, 
and exposure of the iniquity; and amidst the flut- 
tering of editors and politicians, the expectant heart 
of the nation prepares his welcome. Thus far we 
have arrived; but still the consummation hangs in 
suspense. Kossuth turns aside to dally with the 
English, and uncertainty comes in to sharpen the 
eagerness of waiting. 

Now can we not see through, and guess the out- 
come of this story? We should say it betokens the 
marriage of the old and new worlds. Tere is Kos- 
suth, a man raised up by God in the far central east, 
advancing by a procession of nations, and under uni- 
versal acclaim, to tuke the hand of the free west. 
Observe his speeches, his conversation, his influence, 
and you will see that he is upon no ordinary crrand. 
The faculty is evidently given to him, of being an 
international solvent and menstrwum, im which the 
nominal and local barriers between people, melt 
away. His presence unties the narrow knot of mere 
nationality, and leaves them encircled in the broad 
bonds and brotherhood of freedom. For this pur- 
pose, he is apparently endowed with the gift of 
tongues. A Magyar by birth and education, he is 
now in England, more an Englishman than the Eng- 
lish themselves; and captivates equally all classes, 
with his cosmopolitan views, and glowing eloquence. 
It would be the same in Germany, or France; and 
will be so here. 





|jous expressions, which reminds us that he comes | 
|from the region of Jerome, and John Huss. Hear| 
| his speech on the reception of « Bible; the present “ 
|some Manchester ladies : 
| Mr. Cuarces Reep came forward and presen- | 
| ted M. Kossurn with a large German Bible, elecant- 

'ly bound in crimson and gilt, with the initials of the | 
| illustrious exile embroidered on the back. 

| M. Kossuru said--I thank you. I take it for no 

merit in my life that lama religious man, not for | 
| any merit of mire, but because it is a necessity to| 
|every honest and thinking man, and because it is 
| the most rich and fruitful source of those sentiments 
and those feelings which lead to happiness in this 
| world and bliss in the world to come. I shall value 
jit because I take religion to be the most rich source 
j}of that consolation which I have wanted so often in 
my life. Being a religious man, and because religious, 
j}as well an enemy to superstition, intolerance, and 
fanaticism, as on the other hand the friend of free- 
dom, I readily confess that it is from this great book 
that I have learned the principle of loving my neigh- 
bor as myself, and strength and courage to act in| 
| the great cause which has always been the guide of 
my life. Judge from this how I prize this gift to 
me presented on the part of some ladies, and of which 
a copy was also presented by an honorable working 
man to my wife at Winchester. This, sir, will remain | 
as the choicest gift I have received. 





There is the mark of the man, and the seeret of 
his power. Kossuth’s faith in God and the Bible 
gives him a magical hold upon human interest every 





where. lt qualifies him to speak for mankind ; and it 
8 precisely this earnest outspoken faith that puzzles 


roped to speculate on his capital. He is as much 


veyond the reach of mere philanthropists, as he is | 


Neither can understand him or | 


| of mere politicians. 
| calculate his course. 
We should probably differ with him on one point. 
His object is a noble, an inspired one; but he s 


ems 





‘not to have so clear a conception of the means. As 
we understand it, he proposes to put down the row- 
| dy despotisms of the world at last, by force of arms. 
But this will not do; it is not upto the latest idea. 
| War is not the means of meeting these barbarians; 
| they are always strongest in that particular weapon. 
| Kossuth should have learned that fact from the 
| tremendous experience he has already had, and not 
| require it to be repeated. How then shall we deal 
| with the rascal oppressions that are abroad? We 
must conquer them by a spirit of peace, by peddling, 
by rue press. Say to Despotism, ‘Whale round with 
your armies as much as you please; we will Print. 
We will go peacefully among your people, in spite of 
|you, and trade with them and teach them to read 
}and write; and we will mow down armies faster with 
| the press, the Spirit of truth, and the love of God, 
|than you can with the sword.’ That is the policy 
We can outwit the powers 
by the use 


now, and it will succeed. 
of oppression—beat them by diplomacy, 
of intelligence, but it is useless to try it with cannon. 
| War is one of the effete institutions that are going 
|down. It is part of the same old system, with mon- 
larchy and oppression. They belong together; and 
the attempt to use one against the other, is like 
trying to cast out devils by Beolzebub. It cannot 
be done. We hope Kossuth will reconsider his views 
on this point, and stand forth clear of war as well as 
the champion of progress. G. 





Scenes of the Last Summer.---No. 3. 


us with the following sketch of the last trip of the 


*Rebecea Ford’ :— 
Oneida, Nov, 26. 1851. 


Dear Bro. Noyes :—It is just four months to-day 
; since the sloop sunk. The scenes of that hour, and 
of the trip as a whole, are still before me. I do not 
have to labor to recall a thousand incidents and im- 
pressions which cannot be told here. A summary 
glance is all that I will attempt. 

We left Brooklyn on Tuesday, July 22, at 4 o'clock 
P. M. The crew generally were in fine spirits. It 
was new experience for the women. Mrs. Cragin 
expressed herself every way pleased with her cir- 
cumstances ; and as we plowed through the waters 
of the bay, and up the river, before a stiff south 
wind, enthusiasm was quite manifest. We sailed 
forty miles that evening, and anchored for the night 
near Stony Point. With the morning tide we floated 
up to the Highland ice-houses, where we anchored 
until 4, P. M. The day was pleasent, and by pre- 
vious arrangement we visited Montgomery Lake, and 
whatever of interest that wild neighborhood affor- 


with thankfal and happy hearts for the entertain- 
ment. Moving slowly along with the atternoon tide, 
with a map of the river before us, we learned the 
names and hight of those long-distinguished High- 
land summits; also decayed monuments of revolu- 
tionary scenes, so peculiar to that vicinity, were 
sought out and commented upon with lively interest. 
West Point was alive with martial music and stir- 





i 
the conceited philosophers and skeptics who have | 
] 
I 


At our request, Mr. H. W. Burnham has furnished’ 


ded. We returned to our ‘yacht,’ as we called it, | 


they should make sail. It was while sculling to this 
place, that Mr3. C. read with such emphasis, the 
eighth of Romans. 

We were taken on board the sloop about 11 A. M. 
I wns fresh for the work and took the helm, where I 
remained until about five minutes before she went 
The day was fine; the wind blew from the 
Neverthe- 
less, by close attention to the he!m, main sheet, &c.. 
we laid our course, and congratulated one another 
upon our speed and good luck. Dinner was ready 
at one, and the men were called below. Mr. Long 
offered to relieve me at the helm and I accepted.— 
The wind hatl lulled into a quiet breeze; every thing 


down. 
west mainly, but was quite ‘contrary.’ 


seemed to be right on deck, and we sat down to our 
dinner with buoyant hearts. Not the least premo- 
nition of danger disturbed our spirits. We had 
commenced cating when we felt the effects of a sud- 
den flaw from the west. Without any particular 
apprehension of danger, I stepped up to look out. 
which was quite natural for me. 

I saw it was 2 severe gust, and walked out, follow- 
ed immediately by Captain Smith. Tis quick eye ob- 
served that L. was mancuvring badly at the hel, 
and he took his place. But it was too late;'the sloop had 
gone over too far to right herself, and there was no 
I sustained myself by cling- 
| ing to the guards of the starboard quarter; and as 


getting into the cabin. 


she careened over, took my place on the side of the 
vessel which proved to be longest out of water.— 
From this point I could see all. The stone on deck 
were going with a crash ; and every thing was chaos 


inthe cabin. Mr. vas the last one that 
escaped from thence; and he, on reaching the deck. 
Mr. Smith saw Miss Allen. 
The hatches 
| were open, and the sloop filled almost instantly. The 
deafening roar of the air escaping through the open 

stern windows, the brilliant rainbow seen through 
| the spray, added to the heart-rending consciousness 
j;of the fate of the women, made this the most 
| thrilling, agonizing moment of my life. I was self- 
| possessed, but helpless as a child. My inexperience 
in swimming, when finding myself aftoat, made my 
case hopeless, unless God shouldinterpose. And he 
did interpose the help of one of the oars, and then # 
plank ; which floated directly tome. I buoyed my- 
self up without any difficulty, until we were picked 
up. We lingered around the spot, while the least 
} hope remained, and did not abandon it until after 
the mast disappeared. It was at once concluded that 
I should go to Brooklyn with the intelligence. But 
it was not tillafter we had gone on board of the Abi- 
lena, and while drying our drenched clothes, that 
the reality of our circumstances, and a sense of my 


Seymour 


| stepped into the water. 
| but could render her no assistance. 





| message came over me. The sensation with Mr. Sey- 
| mour, was simultaneous ; and we wept like children. 
| But stern duty compelled us to dry up our tears.— 
| We knew that God was desling with us, and we did 
|not murmur. I was soon put ashore, and telegraph- 
| ed from Poughkeepsie, as has been reported. 


Yours truly, H. W. Bernuam. 


Ja \n looking over this paper, on the eve of its 
going to press, 1 perceive a providential combination 


of matter for joyful exultation, and matter for sor- 
rowful humility. Vitality, hope, success, are pic- 
tured on the main breadth of the canvass; but here, 
almost at the center, is a terrible death-scene. We 
are rising triumphant, but where is ow sweetest 
and brightest fellow-laborer? We are rebuked in 
the midst of victory. A voice of warning thrills 
through our spirits—“‘ Serve the Lord with fear, 
rejoice with trembling ; he will not give his glory 
to another, nor his praise to graven images.” 

To exult in success, as though we had achieved it. 
is to embezzle the property of the government we 
serve. Embezzlement is the most common and th+ 
worst vice in all human administrations; but it will 
not be tolerated in the kingdom of God. 

The King of kings takes no counsel from fear of 
the reproaches of the party opposed to him, in his 
dealings with his own party and his own officers,— 


favoritism or policy. On the contrary, ‘judgment 
begins at the house of God.’ We have accepted this 
condition of service. We have invited the chastise- 
ments which we feel. Let us, then, in the midst of 
temptations to exultation, remember the integrity 
of God, and beware of embezzlement. We shall es- 
cape the rod only by ceasing to need it, and we shall 
invite prosperity only by being able to bear it with- 
out glorying. ‘All the haughtiness of man shall 
be brought low, and the Lord alone shall be exalted.” 
| Lexpressed these sentiments to the company en- 
gaged with me in the work of this paper, and they 
wish to join with me in inviting the spirit of sobriety 
and humility to preside over our thanksgivings. 
J. H. N. 











They will not escape criticism under the shelter of 
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[The series of “Home-Tarxs” (continued in this paper 
from the Oneida Circular.) will be understood to be off- 
hand conversational lectures, spoken at our evening fireside. 


The following was reported by M. E. Cracin, Jan. 1850.) 
” Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 71. 


[suecesrep BY THE FOLLOWING POETRY FROM THE 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE.] 


THE PAST AND TIE FUTURE. 


Tne world we leave is a brighter world 
Than the world to which we go ; 

For dark are the clouds of the Future furled 
O’er the unborn forms of wo : 

And the rainbow tints that our spirits wore 
Will be changed to a darker dye ; 

For the Hope will be bright in our souls no more, 
Nor our souls have the stainless joy. 


And the friends will no more be the trusted friends 
That our guilcless boyhood knew ; 

For the worldly heart with the world-breeze bends. 
But the friends of youth are true. 

Oh! the heart that is wrapt with the world’s wild cares, 
Will soon as the world be cold ; 

And in far, far spheres, through the mist of years, 
We will sigh for the hearts of old. 


And the love we leave is a brighter tie 
Than the love that lies before ; 

For the heavenly beams of the melting eye 
Will thrill as they thrilled no more. 

We still may be wrapt by the trancing gaze, 
And won with the whispered tongue, 

But we'll feel no more of the bounding blaze 
That swept through our souls when young. 


Oh! if some power would renew the light 
Of youth, when our youth is fled, 

This world of ours would be ever bright, 
And its joys ne’er withered : 

But the Fate of our being is round us cast, 
And “Ow”? is its stern decree ; 

So our hearts may turn to the lovely Past, 


But our steps must forward be. A Rervucer. 


The sentiment of that poetry is undoubtedly 
Childhood is the 


is the best. 


the experience of mankind. 
greenest spot in life. First love 
And in what is called religious expericnce, the 
first baptism is always looked back to as the 
best and brightest. We have to admit, as 
things are, that there is serious truth in that 
picture of life. And it is really the voice of 
truth and experiepce that tells ehildren they 
are seeing their best days, and warns lovers 
that they will awake from their pleasant dreams, 
and that tells young converts there is darkness 
before them. ‘There is truth enough in all this 
to make out what may be called wisdom, in one 
sense of the word ; but itis one sided wisdom— 
it is the wisdom of death and despair, and the 
poetry of death and despair. I for one, am 
determined to enter my protest against it, with 
all the strength and ingenuity I possess. And 
I think it worth while to offer a premium to any 
one who will demonstrate the falsehood of that 
view of things. Tor if we are to give way to 
the influence described in such poetry as this, 
then existence is not worth having; and the 
sooner a man should, if it were possible, put 
himself into the eternal sleep, the better. But 
[ have a strong conviction in my instinct, and 
in a good degree in my perceptions and feel- 
ings, that this philosophy is false. I know I 
shall be able to demonstrate thoroughly that it 
is false. 

I suppose the main ground on which such phi- 
losophy would base itself, either openly or se- 
eretly, is this—that nove.ty is the charm of 
all experience—that the principal element of 
happiness is novelty of sensation. In childhood 
every thing is new, and full of freshness and 
beauty. In first love, the heart develops itself 
in sensations that are entirely new. And in 
first religious experience, the joy of reconcilia- 
tion with God is a novelty. This philosophy 
would tell us that we cannot have the novelty 
a second time, and hence, that all subsequent 
experience must be deficient in the zest which 
that novelty gives. This philosophy would say 
of all three of these experiences, and of exis- 
tence in general, as some one has said of lov- 
ing woman ; that the enigma is solved. The 
idea is, that when 2 man marries, he has solved 
and sounded the depths of woman’s love, and 
there is no more mystery about it—the best is 
past, and his enjoyment afterward must be 
stale. 

Now if we look a little sharper into the third 
form of experience mentioned, viz., religious 
experience, we shall begin to see the fal- 
lacy of this philosophy disclosing itself,— 
In respect to acquaintance with God, there 
is something like blasphemy, in saying the 


the acquaintance of the heart with God. The 
same thing takes place as when two human 
hearts love each other. And now, the ques- 
tion comes up, Has man sounded the depths 
of God? Is there no more novelty in God? 
The principle is blasphemy. Paul exclaimed, 
after long acquaintance with God, ‘O the 
depths of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
| knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his 
|judgments, and his ways past finding out!’ 
| And again, ‘that ye, being rooted and ground- 
ied in love, may be able tg comprehend with 
‘all saints, what is the breadth, and length, and 
|depth, and height, and to know the love of 
| Christ, which passeth knowledge.’ 

| We are safe then, in utterly denying that the 
enigma of divine love is solved by our first ac- 
quaintanee with God. We know the entire 
contrary of all this is true; and are sure from 
| instinct and common sense, as well as by expe- 
rience, that our first acquaintance with God is 
| but the beginning; and that there is still chance 
| for eternal novelty. There is eternal mystery 
in God; our curiosity is always on the stretch 
Instead of the enig- 








as we advance in his love. 
ma being solved, we have but just begun the 
great mystery, and eternity alone can solve it 

Now sce what an argument we can draw 
|from this. The fact is, the experience of man- 
| kind with regard to the love of God, under the 
| teaching of the churches, is just as short-lived 
and disappointing, as is the love between man 
and woman. The same apostate law which 
makes childhood a bright, short-lived experi- 
ence, and makes love between man and woman 
a bright, short-lived experience, makes also 
love between man and God of the same back- 











sliding character. Now we have reason to 
know that love in the latter case finds no defi- 
ciency in God—that it is not necessarily short- 
lived ;—and we say that if men have found 
nothing but short-lived experience in that form 
where we are ture there is everlasting glory, 
then it is to be assumed that they are not com- 
petent to teach us the truth in regard to either 
form of experience. If, in loving God, we 
find that we have made out no better than in 
loving one another, and in the general course 
of our existence, then it is to be assumed that 
we are acting under false principles. 





Let us see if an argument from the nature 
of God, cannot be extended from religious ex- 
perience to other kinds of experience. Let us 
see if we cannot prove to a demonstration, that 
as the infinity of God offers to hearts everlasting 
novelties, and mysteries unfathomable, so it of- 
fers to all our senses and passions the same un- 
limited expanse. In reality the whole circle of 
enjoyments—enjoyment of food, of love, of in- 
tellectual pleasures—are the enjoyment of God. 
Fe comes to us in all these secondary ways, as 


| well as by his direct appreach to us as spiritual 


All enjoyment of every kind we have, 
If God is the fountain of beauty, as 
we are sure he is, then whenever we enjoy any 
thing, we touch the abyss of sweetness ; and of 
course there is open to us an endless fountain 
of novelty. If we make our enjoyments short- 
lived, we have taken on this tone, not because 
there is a deficiency and lack of mystery, nov- 
elty and depth, in the things we enjoy, but be- 
We get 


a glimpse of things—pry into them a littlheh—and 


beings. 
is God. 


cause we do not wnlock the mystery. 


then on the first small opening, say the enigma 
is solved ; we have reached the end of all enjoy- 
‘That is a great mistake ; the enig- 
ma is not solved ; there ure infinite depths above 
and below, which are yet to be sounded ; and 


ment there. 


the only trouble is, that we lose our interest in 
trying those depths. 

| Take aspecific example: Do people find an end 
to enjoyment in making discoveries in science ? 
On the contrary, they go on year after yea ; 
| cach successive generation enters the field with 
renewed appetite and sucecss. The men of the 





| last generation did not use up all the enjoyment 
there is in making new discoveries; there are 
no signs of exhausting it—it goes on with in- 
This shows the nature 
of God; and any man of sense would exclaim 


creasing momentum. 


enigma is solved. Religious experience is} with Paul, ‘O the depths, both of the knowledge 


and wisdom of God.’ There is an everlasting 
mystery opening itself before us, in glory af- 
ter glory. 

Take a more familiar example—that of eat- 
ing and drinking. Does any one really believe 
ing lies in the novelty of it? When has expe- 
rience taught us any such principle, as that our 





pleasure in this thing depends upon, or is pro- 
portioned to, the novelty experienced in our 
first coming in contact with food? On the 
contrary, there is a steady increase from child- 
hood up. In many cases people have a positive 
dislike for things at first, which they afterwards 
learn to enjoy. Here too, if we understand 
the matter, we shall find the infinity of God 
open to us, and no end to the enjoyment in 
eating and drinking; for if we have found God, 
then in reality, infinite life comes to us in that 
thing, and we shall never fathom the depths 
we are capable of in it, until we have fathom- 
ed God himself. 

We have now come to a spot where I think 
this subject has a most interesting bearing.— 
We have settled it pretty well, that the sup- 
posed necessity of a short-lived experience in 
religion is all humbug. We throw off this no- 
tion of the world with regard to religion, and, 
however we may fail to carry it out, believe 
that legitimateChristian experience is not a ta- 
pering concern; or rather that it tapers the 
right way, toward the beginning. ‘ The path 
of the just shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.? We do not believe with the 
churches, that we are to begin at the great, 
and ‘come out at the little end of the horn,’ 
but exactly the reverse. 

But in respect to the second branch of ex- 
perience—love, there is a tendency to drop 
back into the views and feelings of the world. 
We shall find however, that the New Covenant 
reverses not only our religious experience, but 
also our experience in love. I think there is 
this great advantage to be derived from our 
position as believers in the New Covenant; that 
we can carry the same ideas and principles we 
have about religious experience, into our love 
experience. 

I have a word to say on this point. You 
think you have solved the great enigma with 
Men think they know 
There is no 


regard to sexual love. 
all about women, and vice versa. 
further curiosity—no mystery remains, but it 
is all a plain affair. When you were young, 
the other sex seemed to you a sacred mystery. 
Curiosity was wide awake and you approached 
the enigma with a degree of awe. But you 
have entered the porch and solved the mystery 
and find it no great affair; and nothing more is 
to be expeeted in that line of things. You 
have seen your best days; your bright love 
time has gone by. . I say this is an insult to 
men and women, and to God who made them. 
I should feel rather mortified to admit that my 
wife has fathomed me, and knows all about me, 
that the enigma between us is solved. I must 
be a poor wooden character—a more worthless 
thing, as an instrument of pleasure, than a vio- 
lin, if the mystery of our companionship is fath- 
omed, and we know all about each other. I 
sry such a conclusion shows a very poor view 
of human nature; it shows that people have 
no respect for God. I should have more self- 
respect than to believe this; and back of that, 
more respect for God; for we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. We are wonderful musical 
instruments; made to give and receive great 
pleasure in love. What a poor compliment to 
him to say, after merely tasting of each other, 
thut the enigma is solved,—that we have mas- 
tered all there is in that instrument. In such 
a simple instrument as the violin, you may find 
men who devote their life-time, and all the 
powers of their musical nature to understand it ; 
and they still say they are but just beginning to 
fathom it, and every few years some one comes 
out with a new understanding of its capabilities 
and powers. So to a true heart, one that appreci- 


ates God, the same woman is an endless mystery. 
And this necessarily flows from the first admis- 
sion that God is unfathomable in depths of 





knowledge and wisdom. 


that the pleasure and zest of eating and drink- | 





Men are infants in their knowledge of beau- 
ty. I affirm in reference to every good thing, 
but specially of the relation of man and woman 
to each other, that it runs back into God.— 
No woman will exhaust the power of giving 
and receiving happiness that there is in man un- 
til she has exhausted God. And the converse 
Woman is always an attractive mys- 
tery tome. If Christ is in us, the mystery of 
God is in us; and we cannot fathom the mystery 
of Christ at once. The same principle may 
be carried back to the joys of childhood, 
to all the joys of the senses—to all pleasant 
sights and sounds, tastes and perfumes of na- 
ture—to all social pleasures. There is where 
the bliss of childhood lies. If the element 
which gives happiness to the senses is a smal] 
affair, locked up in visible things, then it will 
be soon exhausted—the enigma will be easily 
solved. But if the element that gives us hap- 
piness is the breathing of God upon us, then 
the infinity of God comes to us, and the mys- 
tery of creation is perpetual. We may carry 
back the principle of the New Covenant and 
reverse all the experience of the world. The 
path of the just is a path that begins from the 
littleness of childhood, and expands forever in 
the same freshness of life and beauty. 

Two things are required to make happiness : 
first, the outward, objective means, and sec- 
ond, the subjective state, the appetite. We 
have shown that the objective part is infinite as 
God, in regard to those three forms of happi- 
ness, childhood, love, and religion; and ob- 
serve, this upsets the whole doctrine, that the 
enigma is solved. But the world will ask, is it 
not an inevitable law of our nature, that we 
must grow old, and lose interest in these great 
enigmas? Is there not a necessary failure in 
the subjective part, even though the matter of 
the objective part is infinite? Here then, we 
will begin at the other end, and say that the 
new covenant protects the subjective part. It 
brings into our life the well-spring of the res- 
urrection. It is a perfect fountain of youth 
and life, and makes us young again. And if it 
is true that fellowship with Christ can give us 
growing life in religious experience, the same is 
true in every other experience. It is true that 
we have in us all the joy and blessedness that 
goes to make childhood happy. 

This view is one of great importance, in it- 
self, and in its consequences. There are many 
ways in which it will work. In the first place, 
it will alter our method of bringing up children. 
They are taught that they are seeing their best 
days. Reflect on that, and you will see that it 
leads to blasphemy. On the other hand, this 
truth will increase the effect of the resurrec- 
tion upon us. Let it enter into our hearts, 
and it will place us in condition to revive and 
rekindle from time totime. Again, settlement 
of the truth on this subject will go a great way 
toward breaking up littleness of heart in regard 
to love. Most of the difficulties which have aris- 
en in respect to our social theory, have been 
based on the idea that woman is a perishable 
article—that after her first experience in love, 
she is like an old newspaper, good for nothing. 
A virgin is usually considered more attractive 
than 2 married woman who has had experience. 
But the reverse of this should be the case, and 
when things come to their right bearing, it will 
be seen that the reverse of the common idea 
is the truth. It is a scandal to God, and man, 
and woman, that in the estimation of men, a 
virgin is better than a married woman. It is 
true they are universally so preferred, but why ? 
It is because the woman has yielded to this 
worldly idea, and lost her self-respect. She 
supposes the enigma zs solved, and does not 
carry about with her that fresh consciousness of 
inystery and worth, that a virgin does. ‘The 
married settle into the fecling that the enigma 
is solved, and that makes them less attractive. 
The principle operates in the same way, in both 
sexes. 

The conclusions for our hearts to rest upon, 
are these: that our relation to God is an 
opening universe of experience ; that the enig- 
ma of love is not solved, and never will he; 
that a conversion back to the spirit of child- 
hood is practicable for every one. The objec- 
tive means of happiness are rich as the depths 
df God, and the subjective conditions are pro- 
vided for us in the new covenant. 


is true. 
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